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ABSTRACT ^ 

A local history course offered as a semester elective 
to seniors has as its purpose the study of the local community as a_ 
microcosm of the United states- The basic principle is to reinforce 
what the student has already learned in previous history courses. The 
course proceeds through a chronological sequence of units about 
various periods of the town's development. Each unit contains a core 
of information and activities shared by the whole class, but also 
requires creative and independent work by each individual. Hhile many 
traditional social studies techniques are employed, this course 
differs in the 'Use of . primary sources and commu'nity resources* 
Extensive onsite observations and investigation's give students an 
opportunity to form and text hypotheses from. raV data. Hhile no 
formal evaluation has been made on the results of the program in 

. terms of its cognitive objectives, students have indicated the 
success of their experience in informal written evaluations. 

-4^elevant EBIC documents and other resources on the program conclude 
tWe profile.) (Author/KSfl) . ' 
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A COURSE IN LOCAL HISTORY 

The pursuit of relevance has ied social studitss teachers and ctirrjcuium^ 
devdiopers, t/>rough a labyxinth of trial and error and only occasionally into 
success^ One cosunon approach has been to downplay the tratUtional historical 
-^orientation and zero in on h^re and now. current eveiits^ /iii^rity studies^ ^ 

contemporatg crises, and social ills havo become the uteat af many social stud- 
. ies programs^ Broadeiti^ig the stude/it's outlook throuqh the Study of inter~ 
natiom^l affairs or exotic foreign cultures has been another popular approach^ 
For those who advocate contemporaneity or universality as remsdies^ it 
may come as something of a shock to le&rn that there are students of the "now" 
generation who get hooked on graveyards^ abandoned millaiteSf and dtisty records 
in the town clerk^s office^. Yet these are exactly the kinds of places where 
senior students axe finding relevance in. a suta^ll town In southeastern Massa'" 
chusetts. 

Oliver Ames High School In t/orth Easton^ Massachusetts ^ offers a local 
hlstorif course as a semester elective to all seniors, 'students in_^his ^jew 
England oonminity are finding their ct^n answers to *'Who am I?'* by Starting 
where they Jive and investigating their ow/i f&miliar surroundin\!s ^ ^Their 
opportunity to do this Is largely the result of the combined efforts of 
Duncan Oliver^ Assistant Principals who initiated the course two ye^rs ago^ 
and Hazel Varella^ Chairman of the Sor^al Studies departments who currently 
, teaches the course^ Oliver Ames High School serves about 700 students in 
grades ten through tvslve. 

REPEATING AMERICAN HISTORY * . 

Begimiing with the cei^tral purpose of studying the local cotratunity as a 
wlcrcicdsm of the United States, the course proceeds through a chronological 
sequence of undLts about varlotxs periods In the tovn^S developinentt Each unic 
contains a cot^ of information and attlvltles to be shared by the whole class, 
but 3lso required creative and Independent work by each individuals The units, 
ranging from one to four weeks each,- include t Geographic Backgroundi Indians 
of the Area, First SettlerSi Background SequenceSi American Revolution, Posi;- 
. Kevolutlon to IBSOSj The Civil War, The Glided Age,. 1910 to 1945, and Since 
World Wat II. 

Although the general outline Resembles that of a United Staces history 
coursei. any senior elecclng Local History will already have taken United States 
Hlscory or Ajierican Studies^ In Local History^ the focus is on the experi- 
ences of Easton during each period of American developments Thu$, while Che 
student reinforces what he has alre^dly learned In a national cont^xti he adds 
new and meaningful elements^ Examples from the course Illustrate this basic 
principle. 

In the unit on Indians, students learn, about local tribesi plot the lo- 
cation of campsites In Eastooi find out. how Easton settlers acquired Indian 
land, and examiive Indian artifacts' found In the atea. Students J.earn to 
idecvtlfy periods and styles of architecture from'direct observaclon of local 
examples when they study the unit, '^^ackground Sequence." Although heavy 
emphasis Is placed on Easton's patriot activities in the "American llevolution" 
unic, the students also learn about the experiences of British soldiers Im- 
ptlsotied in the town.* They are asked to speculate on why the town's historian 
had so tittle to say about resident Tories. In studying the period between the 
Revolution and the Civil War, the students learn that Easton was Republican, 
rather than Federalist, and they learn (fhy. They find that some of the Irish 
immlgtants who came to Amerita In great nunliers in the 1640s foucvd their way to 
Easton and played an Important part in its development, as did immigrants ftom 
Sweden and Portugal who came later in the century. Students learn that long 
before the golden spike was driven to complete the first transcontinental 
railroad, the iron horse was already serving their own home Cown^ Hut they 
also learn about the " ^orse thieves west of Bay Road," the witches in the 
Pqquantlcut section, . ..d Buck*s "ghost mill" that Operated all by itself. In 
the Civil War era, the underground railway becomes not juSt a line plotted on 
a textbook vap, but a "station^' in Easton whete tfeary slaves stopped over on 
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^ the long flight to freedom. The Gilded Age comes to life through the study □£ 
lotcal architecture. Visiles i;o £he industrial sites of the Ames 5l\o'vel and Tool 
Co. ^ the ,H.H. Richardson Co. , and ^other Iccal manufacturers . illustrate where 
the'itioney came from to build the impressive homes^ churches, and public 
buildings of Easton. While studying the first half of the 20th century, the' 
students begin to appreciate their home town*3 contribution to the greet caFi- 
paigns to "make the vo^ld safe for democracy , but they also learn the dis- 
quieting fact that during that same period the Ku Klux Klan floui^ished for 
a brief period of time in Ea^ton. Through learning -eicperlences such es these, 
American history cones to life« 

DIGGING AROUND . 

In all fields of endeavor there ere specrators and participants. While 
"sp<kctating*' may .be more popular, participating is More fun. History is no 
. exception. Local History students do a lot of looking, hut they do raore^ They 
are personally and intimately involved in putting together a composite picture 
of Easton^s history. The work done by eacJi year's class broadens tha base cf 
data from vhich the next yearns clasa can work. Already anyone uho goes to 
the town libratV looking for neterials on local history is very likely to be 
referred to' the high school, for the high school now has, in many respects, the 
better collection.^ - . 

More than 700 slides, largely prepared by students, have been put togeth- 
er for u^e in 'the course. All pictures owned by the Historical Society have 
been made into slides' by:studentS4 Students then use these old photos as 
references and take pictures of the sarae locations today^ thus j^ecordiiig the 
changes time has wrought^^ ^any documents, town recor<ls ^ and news clippings have 
been reprinted or preserved on microfiln for use by tha Local History class and 
others. ' ^ . . 

Appeals to the community have brou^t ip a great variety of. items for 
the resource collection> When the course jwas initiated^ the only complete set 
of the town's ar>nual reports was kept' locked in the safe at tlie. towp clerk's 
office and was generally inaccessible, ^low^ as a result of the school's 
appeal for donations of missing copiesi five complete sets of town reports 
have b<keii gathered, 

. On the surface^ gtoup activities for the. class do not appear to be 
particularly different'in nature from those of any good social studies class^ 
They Involve reading', examining slides and photos^ listening to lectures^ and 
entering into disctjssions about problems and issues. At a closer glance, how-* 
ever, some significant differences from the typical social studies program can 
be detected^ First, the students deal as much as possible with primary sources 
of information* Inquiry, forming and testing hypotheses, and being one's own 
historian are integral- and necessary characreristics of the course^ Second, 
the students are frequently out in the commtmlty in organized class field trips 
aad On individtial explorations. Such extensive on-site observation and Investi" 
gatioci would not be possible in the study of any other type of history. 

In most cases, individual projects requiring field work are done out- 
side normal school hours; but when necessary, students are releasied from school , 
to carry on their Inves tigatioir^s . The range of possible topics for study 13 as 
wide as the scope of the students' imaginations and interests^ The student who 
becomes intrigued with the local cemetery, may make rubbings of the more unique 
headstones, Uut he will probably also identify th^ type of stone, the probable 
age and quarry source, and the meaning of the synft^ols and epitaph carved on it. 
■ Tlie data he gathers may help another atudent to fill in a gap in a genealogical 
record he is piecing together.^ Another student may be tracing che mute of a 
dried-up canal bed and putting together a map showing the old commercial and 
industrial sitea served by the canal. Still another may be combing an area 
with a metal detector^ hoping to uncover long-buried iron artifacts,^ While 
one way Qf digging up the past may be ro look for buried items^ someone else^a 
method of uncovering the past may be to interview elderly residents and record 
their recollections and Impressions for the fir^t tlme.^ In ntimerous activities 
such as these, the students in Local History experience the quiet exciteirtent of 
being one'a own historian and seeing fresh meaning. come forth from extraneous 
bits of raw data. . - 

FRIUGE BIINEFITS 

There can be no question that Local History studencs finish tlie course 
with a deeper understanding of history than do their counterparts in courses 
relyvng mainly on pre-digested secondary sources with pre-detertoined answers 
to^ pre-arranged ques tions > T1)ey can also achieve a sense of personal accom- 
plish^nt in having done soniething unique and related to their own special 
Interests. There are ^ at the same tlme^ soMe significant fringe benefits for 
the school and community. 

When Duncan Oliver initiated the coursej he was Chairman of the Social 
Studies Department, grappling with the perennial problem encountered by depart- 
ment chairmea— how to improve the curriculum. A decision was made to offer a 
variety of semester electives and to poll the student body as to its preferences 
in course offerings. Surprisingly^ over, 100 students indicated a desire for 
some sort of local history coarse^ even though it was not listed on the survey. 
Rothlng could have been more satisfying to Oliverj who has his own strong pen- 
chant for local hiscory^ 
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Oliver is now Assisr.ant Principal and, as sucJu has a broader sec oT 
concerna. finda that Local Histrorj' has other .pay-offs besides satisfying 

a desire expressed by the student body. He is particularly pleased that some 
of the students who have typically shown a propeiisity toward academic feiXure 
and disciplinary problemT have developed a more positive attitude toward s.dmol 
Infor^aal observations by Oliver ^nd by teachers have shqfwn that these students* 
academic performance has improved. They have generally become more mature and 
reaponslble. | 

Hie popularity of the course has spilled over to the students' families. 
About 50 students are presently enrolled In the course^ and their parents are 
now demanding e piece of the action. I^e ever-obliging Duncan Oliver now finds 
himself teaching Local History for adults one evening a week. 

The course has also done much to cement good community-school relations. 
The activities of Local History students have caught the attention of the 
townspeople, and reactionjias been most favorable. Older residents) town 
officials, and businessmen have made available their homes, their faciXlties, 
and their personal records and mentorabllia to inquiring stndents. 

Hazel Varella is a past president of the Hasten Historical Society aiid 
a life-long resident of the town. Her father is employed by the Ames family, 
for whom the high school is named. Oliver^ although not native to the town, is 
from the' area, and is che Current President of the Historical Society. Their 
close ties' to the community have contributed to the program^ s' success . 

Until now^ only one written history of Haston has been available) The 
History of the Town of Easton, Massachusetts ^ by William L. Chaffin. It was 
published in 1886. As a result of the revival of interest in local history, a. 
new volume is now t>eing prepared* this book will review the town's history 
since. 1&8G, Tlie resources gathered by Classes ib Local History will facili- 
tate production of this new history, and it is likely that some students will 
find themselves credited in the book for their contributions.' One current 
requirement of the course is for students to write a paper in historical style 
about some aspect of the town's history. Some of these papers will be Included 
in the forthcoming volume^ which will appear in time for the big community 
celebration in 1975 to commemotate the 250tb anniversary of tbe town^s 
incorporation as well as the 200th anniversary of the American Revolution. 

PROVIMCIALISH? 

For each individual* the degree^ to which anything become relevant is in 
direct proportion to the identification of a meaningful relationship vith It, 
Oliver Aav&s High School -Is only one of a number of schools that has learned the 
lesson that students most easily find relevance in their own environment. Not 
all comtnunity-centered programs are set up to study historical development'. 
There is no teason why they necessarily should be^ but there are a nuinber of 
conditions which tend to orient Oliver Ames gtudencs toward local history. 
First, a fairly large percentage have lived ^ the area all or most of their 
litres. Second, the town has a. long and colorful history stretching over 250 
years. Third, there are teachers with strong cormnunity ties and a feeling fcii^ 
local history. However, it Is not necessary to have ancient Indian campsites, 
colonial cemeteries, or documents from the era of the American Revolution, to 
develop a course in local history. Teachers in virtually any locality, no 
natter how recently settled^ can find the 'necessary resources to develop their 
own program If they mobilize community ' assls tance. 

Many teachers mig^t balk at sudi a program as being too provincial or 
too ethnocentric for relevance to 20th century Americans. To keep things in 
perspective, it should be remenibered that Local History is offered -at Oliver 
AmcS ^ not as a total curriculum, but only as a one^-senies ter elective. Among 
the other courses available are tv'orld Cultures, Problems in Urban Affairs^ 
Political and Economic Problems, Comparative Government, Economics^ Population, 
Philosophy , ..Psychology, Russian History^ and Problematic .Sociology,. Thuf^, 
there is little basis for concern that graduates of Oliver Aroes will leave 
school with too parochial a frame of reference as a result of their Social 
Studies pr^ogratn. 

In the last unit of the course, which deals with the period since Uorld 
War II, the class turns its attention from study of the past to contemplation 
of the future. They examine the many changes taking; pli^ce In c:he town — decline 
of traditional industries, growth of residential population, demands for 
alteration of the political s tructure»and they begin to speculate about where 
their town is heading. It is only because they have the perspective of two 
an<] one<-half centuries that they are able to cope ^.ntelligently with questions 
like: Out of all that we have ejtperlenced^ what deserves to be preserved? 
What should change? Ufhat kind of a comimunj ty do we want, and how do we achieve 
this? What will it cost? iJhat will wc (i^ain? Questior^?; like theae are perti- 
nent to anyone^ anywherei' but^ they ere most easily asked and answcrr^.d by those 
who h*ive first four.d rtjlevance in their own baclcyard. 

EVALUATTOH 

Some ^ear» aRO a university hi. vfty profussor addressing a group of 
high school tcad^ers,^ and he pleadeil vt i^: r^em to 'just teaCh your students to 
love history and then send them to t many hl5rory teachers wo^ld be 

content with such a limited objectiv » ^ tr ..<*rtajnL>" most would feel that some- 

to7)tini;ted 



thing important had happened If students left their cojifrses so engrossed with 
the subject that they wanted to go on learning, Rememiber that Local History 
wa^ initiated because of a desire to make the social studie;: curriculum more 
relevant to student interests and needsr Students asked for Local History and 
got itr One indication of the success of Local Histoiy is that, in competition 
with other electlves open to seniors^ enrollinent in the coutse is increasing.^ 
There are approximately 20% more seniors enrolled in the course this year than 
there were last year r 

While no formal evaluation h<iS been made on the results of the program 
in terms of its cognitive objectives^ students have been aSked to write infor- 
mal cvaluationsr A few comments from these evaluations indicate the suctess - 
students are experiencing; 

*'I think Loc^l History\was voiy interesting* The biggest 
effort ^ have ever pot ih t*ras in aiy major Project at 
Belcher ^allc&blG Trrrt CompaW f actually c(o:,tig out and 
ni&<iting other people* . That proved to me I can do soiaething 
I never thought I had the nerve to do*" 

"r feel s Loc&l History course is vcri^ beneficial to a 

student* I know T learned many thincr^ about a town I have 

livod in for IB yoarsr /^acJj town should h^ve a similar " ^ 

course ^nd encottrai^ students to participst&r Tt is also 

valuable to know about your own town ijovernment and how a \ 

town fund ions 

thought that chls course was valuable in t/iat it m$de 
tne notice the surroundings in which I 7iver I had seen 
the places before f but they now hav^e utore significance ^t^d 
meaning* \fiien I see a site rvowr it takes on a life of its 
oifOf and I c^n imagine what it was lik^ years ago* Ji2so, 
it naAes me i^ware that the tcwn h&s a character of its 
own, unique ytom ^ny other to*'n*'' 
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